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day devoted to ethics, came to be the great day of the week;
and on that day among the increased audience Don Francisco
Giner could be seen, listening attentively, "with the modest
and simple manners of the eternal student"; while from rime
to time he took down a word or a phrase in a small note-
book.

The author of this description, who was a pupil of Salmeron
in his later years, goes on to describe him in the lecture room.

His first words, spoken in a low voice, with frequent pauses, were
premonitions of a fair wind. Then the atmosphere gradually became
more tense. We were in a full gale of rounded, sonorous periods....
Suddenly a thunderbolt, falling a few feet away, shook the attention
of the audience: the Master, as if to underline an idea, had unex-
pectedly struck the table with his fist. Then Salmeron had reached the
most interesting moment of his physical transformation. He had
changed completely in face and figure; his look had an expression
of plenitude, and his eyes, struggling to burst from their sockets,
became terrifying. He seemed as if possessed. The tempest gradually
subsided, but still rose now and again; until, from the back of the
small lecture room a little door unexpectedly opened, and an
intrusive voice exclaimed: "Sefior Doctor, it's time!"1

What was he lecturing on? The philosophy of Kant; and all
who ever heard him agree that he made an admirably lucid
exponent. At times he would pause, and translate, directly
from the German, passages from a book which he held in his
hand: The Critique of Pure Reason.

"You must begin by freeing yourselves (he would say at the
beginning of a course) from any sort of mental servitude. Lay
aside all prejudice, acquired by the dogmatic imposition of
someone whom you perhaps consider a master, or by the in-
tromission of a minister of religion. We must work out our
ideas without attending to any other demands than our own.
In our inquiry into human knowledge, we must start from
sensible experience which supplies us with data and phenomena;
but it is necessary to recognize that the sub-phenomenal, the

1 Ibid. 255-6.